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To know the cause why music was ordained 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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ORPHEON. 
Sucu is the name appropriately given to one of the largest and most potential 
musical societies yet formeidl ; but whose existence, we suspect, is unknown by 
the generality of our readers, well skilled though they be in such matters. Yet 


its Formation dates as far back as 1820. Singular enough, too, it owes its existence 
to a philosopher, not to a musician. One day, in 1819, De Gerando meeting with 
his friend, the poet Béranger, and joining him in his daily walk, the conversation 
naturally turned on poetry and, quite as naturally, on Béranger’s own delightful 
songs. Hence the transition to music as a thing of course, but not so the question 
put by our grave philosopher to his friend, “Can you recommend me a music 
master?” ‘ What!” exclaimed the bewildered poet; a music-master—you 
want a music-master?” ‘* Yes,” was the rejoinder, “ but not for myself; I am 
rather too old to learn. I want one for the children of our National Schools; if 
we instruct them how to think, it is our duty to teach them how to feel.” The 
idea found a responsive echo in B:ranger’s bosom, and the only difficulty was to 
discover a man suite to the undertaking. He was to be a sound musician, and so 
far Paris afforded an abundant choice. But he was to be in addition free from 
prejudices, biassed by no theories, and one who would come to so novel a task 
prepared to meet it in a novel, simple, and effective manner. The problem 
Q. E. D, was to find one in whom genius was untainted by false ambition, and 
talent ennobled by modesty. ‘ I have your man,” said Béranger, “ and the only 
question now is, whether he will have you. Wilhelm, who has married so many 
of my rhymes to lovely melodies, combines every quality requisite to the under- 
taking ; but that 1 shall manage to get over his shyness and repugnance to any- 
thing that may put him in what may be called a public position, is more than I 


can tell. However, I'll try.” 
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To work, then, our poet went; yet was it harder than even he, with his tho- 
rough knowledge of Wilhelm’s disposition, could have anticipated. He entreated, 
and he reasoned, and he stormed. But he “ charmed not wisely,” for Wilhelm, 
though fretted by his friend’s importunity, was not moved. As a last resource 
Béranger spoke—and what artiste, especially a French one, could resist the appeal 
—of the honour, nay, of La Gloire, of leading the way in so noble an experiment. 
Wilhelm was conquered; and a few days after made his coup d’essai, as the 
bringer forth of the hidden harmonies that lie in the souls of the poor and lowly, 
no less than in those of the fortunate of the earth. 

The means devised by Wilhelm was as simple as those he had to instruct. 
Instruments he rejected. They were beyond the means of those who dwelt be- 
neath “ roofs so low as ‘theirs,’ with whom he had to do. He well knew the 
native dignity and grace of the human voice, and determined to put his trust in 
them. Singing only did he undertake to teach; and this he began, and has car- 
ried into effect by a system of Mutual Instruction, so happily conceived and 
practically disposed, that four children, after they have been grounded by a good 
master, can put themselves at the head of as many classes, and become masters in 
their turn. From the National Schools (écoles primaires), the system has gra- 
dually spread to adults. M. Wilhelm’s method was explained to, and at once 
accepted by, the “ Paris Society for the Promotion of Elementary Instruction ;” 
and the first trial of his plan was made in the parish school, Rue St. Jean de 
Beauvais. We specify the place, for the subject is, we think, sufficiently inter- 
esting to deserve the record. Nine parochial schools adopted the plan in succes- 
sion ; and, in the year 1835, on the motion of M. Rambuteau, the President of the 
Central Committee of Primary Instruction, a vote unanimously passed the Muni- 
cipal Council, for its introduction into all the National Schools of Paris, And, at 
the present moment, M. Wilhelm’s system is in full operation, in fifty of these 
schools, in many private academies, and in ten vast evening classes for adults. 

The stranger who may repair to the Cloth Hall of Paris (Halle aux Draps), 
any evening between nine and ten, will be struck with a singular spectacle, From 
two to three hundred mechanics will meet his sight, seated in parties of ten or 
twelve round their respective tables, Each class has its monitor or leader, gesti- 
culating with “ soul and body on the action both,” to beat the time and mark the 
appropriate rhythm. The huge wooden concave rings with what sounds as a Babel 
of murmurs, and the whole is apparently “ confusion worse confounded.” Here 
a group chants a /argo in three-time ; on its right another group of dilettanti, in 
fustian jackets, strike the intervals in 6-8 ; and to the left another, without jackets 
at all, murmur a bass in common time. When a proficient in the first class, the 
musical aspirant passes to a second, and so on, his place at each move being filled 
by some new recruit. And the great advantage of this system of perpetual and 
almost universal instruction is, that should illness or work keep a mechanic away, 
so that he forget his latest acquisitions, there is always some lower class open for 
him to join, and thus renew his recollections. But to return to the Halle aua Draps ; 
our stranger has walked on between these rows of singing parties, until he comes 
to the last, or most advanced class, A wave of the hand from its monitor pro- 
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duces instant silence in all the groups. One voice gives the tonic, after sounding 
the pitch-pipe ; at a second wave of the hand, the tonic is taken up by all; ata 
third, all the voices swell into the harmony ; and then each separate group sings 
its own partition. This host of voices, bursting forth from the classes ranged 
around will surely disconcert those novices below; at least, such is the visitor's 

"thought, No such thing ; they hear nothing of it. They are busied in learning 
their own lesson, and off they set in a different time, with the most unruffled and 
imperturbable calm. ’ 

Now one of the most remarkable results of this system of mutual instruction, 
applied to the art of singing, has been the correction and regulation, as it were, of 
those defective and seemingly inflexible voices, which are common enough any- 
where and everywhere; and which are insensibly modulated by the influence of 
more correct and finer organs thus brought together en masse. All the children, 
in all the National Schools, now learn to sing ; and the majority attain a correct- 
ness which is found to lead, by sure degrees, to musical taste, sentiment, and 
expression. Ten thousand infantine voices now daily “ speak in music” the 
hymns, prayers, and ballads composed by their principal instructor, Wilhelm. At 
a moment’s notice, two thousand of the finest youthful tenors, and more than five 
hundred splendid barytones, could be collected to execute the choruses of the great 
masters, Called together from all quarters of the capital, but slight rehearsal would 
be necessary, for they have all been formed to “ accordant harmony” by the same 
course of instruction. No theatrical orchestra, with its chosen instrumentalists, 
aided by its well trained singers, can produce the effect of the masses united in the 
Salle St. Jean, on the high days and holydays of the Orpuzon. The soul is filled 
as well as the hearing taken prisoner ; and when Wilhelm’s noble chant of “ Les 
Trois Gloires” is voiced in thunder by assembled hundreds of the “ Children of 
the People,” the heart dilates with the simple majesty of the united sound, and 
joins with devotion in its lofty burden. 

* A Lutéce régénerée, 
Gloire 4 jamais!” 

And what consequences, it may be asked, are to be looked for, from this diffusion 
of a taste hitherto confined to the wealth which commands it? Those which have 
been ever found to flow from the cultivation of the fine arts—a sense and capability 
of pure enjoyments ; an amelioration of the habits of the lower orders ; and hence 
improved morality: “ Zs chantent, Vheure vole, et la douleur s'enfuit.” The 
fable of Orpheus was no idle invention of poetical Greece. It embodied a blessed 
truth, From twelve to fifteen hundred young mechanics, or labourers, now 
meet nightly together in Paris, in their various quarters, and find in music a 
happy relaxation from their daily toil. This is so much lost to the publican ; but 
surely the gain is incalculable to society. 

The Salle St. Jean is already too small for the gala meetings of the OnruEo- 
nisres:; and M. Wine was lately advised to apply for the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs and so seek the artists and professors of Paris—in short, its musical 
world. ‘ No,” was the reply ; “ it is for it to seek us.” 

Can it be doubted that this time must come? 
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THE CLERGYMAN. 


Ir is certainly desirable that every clergyman should have some knowledge of 
music, not merely theoretical but practical. ‘A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” is an apothegm which, if it holds good with professional musicians, applies 
not to such as are rather ambitious to devote their talents to the use, than to the 
ornament of a sacred service. The difficulty may indeed appear almost insuper- 
able, where a clergyman, with but slender information, has to contend with a con- 
ceited organist or precentor, who has acquired knowledge without reverence, 
execution without judgment. In such a case, the man might be inclined to sneer 
at the advice offered, and conceive that he was best able to judge of the beauty of 
his musical grimaces, and his means of promoting the pleasure and profit of the 
congregation. Hence he might not only resent the interference, but plume himself 
upon arguments calculated, as he thinks, to bear down the slight knowledge of his 
reprover ; and by a crafty handling of technical terms, actually overawe for a time 
the sound convictions of plain good sense, and a taste that was substantially correct. 
For we are ever disposed to give credit for superior wisdom to those who can heap 
together hard names of a science, with which we are amp | or totally un- 
acquainted. In order, however, to enconrage clergymen not to shrink from their 
duty, even under such circumstances, when they perceive the choir attempting to 
transform the church into a house of entertainment, I may state it as a fact, that 
one of the most talented organists and composers of the present day, though an 
amateur, has recorded with thankfulness to God, that he received his first notions 
of the true style of ecclesiastical music from an aged Bishop, who, though unskilled 
in the art, felt,—for with him it was a matter of feeling,—that the solemnity 
of the service was destroyed by mere skill, devoid of taste and reverence. The 
passage alluded to is in a letter from which I have his permission to transcribe. 
He is representing a conversation which, as a young man studying in Cemeny, 
he had with an excellent Moravian Bishop who had sent to request that he would 
act as organist upon occasion of the administration of the Lord’s Supper. There 
was no lack of skill or execution in the eight organists who gratuitously rendered 
that service to the church, “ But,” says he, “ our taste at that time was bad, The 
noble simplicity of our church music and hymn tunes was lost in flourishings and 
all manner of ill-placed decorations, and long straggling interludes. Little atten- 
tion was paid to that agreement between music and words, by which they are made 
to speak the same language, and to convey, each in their degree, the same feeling 
to themind. Frequent complaints were made by the worthy and venerable Fathers 
of our Church, who felt themselves disturbed by the thoughtless and tasteless 
manner of playing the organ. But they were not heeded, and rather considered as 
a proof that the complainants wanted skill to appreciate the value of our artful and 
ornamental musical drapery, with which we clothed tunes, otherwise, in our opinion, 
too dull and monotonous. No one felt more keenly and more justly the absurdity 
and real mischief of our manner than that excellent man, the late Bishop Spangen- 
berg. After much gentle and fruitless remonstrance, he at length hit upon an 
expedient, which at least in a degree answered his purpose, and for which I feel 
grateful at this moment.” Taking advantage of an opportunity before a sacrament, 
he sent for the writer, and addressed him thus :—“ 1 have for this long time past 
felt my mind burdened with concern and even pain, when I considered how the 
most beautiful part of our worship is rendered unpleasant to me and others, by 
the manner of my brethren in playing the organ. ‘They seem not to have dul 
considered the importance of that species of service, especially in a living churc 
of God. I will not charge you or them with levity or indifference, for I consider 
the fault to originate more in thoughtlessness than-in a total disregard to the subjects 
of the hymn, or the feelings of the congregation ; but it has become such a burden 
to me, that I cannot help feeling rather indignant, especially as some conversation 
I have already had with one of your number, has produced no impression or effect 
whatever. I have this day been desired to officiate at the holy communion, but 
had almost declined it, for fear that the common way of playing the organ might 
again so much disturb my mind, that I should become unfit for so solemn a service, 
and interrupted in my enjoyment by a distracted attention. 

*** All at once the thought struck me, I will send for my dear friend L. and 
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speak with him about it. Perhaps he will not despise the remarks of an old man, 
who indeed understands nothing at all of music, and cannot point out the nature 
of the grievance, but yet thinks that he has a just sense of what is proper and con- 
sistent in performing a service in the house of God, which may either contribute 
to edification, or create great disturbance in the congregation. Perhaps he will feel 
disposed, if not from a conviction of his mind, yet out of regard to an old friend 
of his grandfather, father, and of himself, to humour him for once, and play in 
such a manner as will please him. Now, do you think that you can bring yourself 
to omit, for my sake, what you may consider very fine, and condescend to play a 
simple tune, unadorned with so many additional notes and flourishes ; and, though 
you should even not like it yourself, submit, for friendship’s sake, to humour my 
weakness?’ I heard this affectionate address with an impression which convinced 
me of the truth of his remarks. I promised to observe his directions ; and as I 
was leaving the room, he added: ‘ Well, my dear friend, if after you have accorded 
to my wishes this once, you yourself disapprove of it, and think that I have erred 
in thus endeavouring to make a revolution. in the manner of playing the organ, I 
will say no more; but shall be thankful for your complying with my wishes on 
this occasion.’ 

“TI was happy to hear, after the communion, that my highly-revered adviser 
fully approved of the simple and artless manner I had adopted, in accompanying 
the beautiful hymns he had chosen for that solemnity. 

“ Little did the venerable Bishop suppose that, on that occasion, he was reading 
a lecture upon Church Music, which would produce more real and substantial 
benefit to his audience than most of the learned and elaborate dissertations on 
Counterpoint have ever done. He did indeed bring about a reformation, the good 
effects of which were enjoyed for many years. As for me, I was so fully convinced, 
by the experiment itself, of the superior effect of true simplicity in accompanying 
tunes, and suffering the beautiful combinations and transitions with which many 
of them abound, to present themselves in their native grandeur, divested of the 
harlequin dress by which many organists are apt to cover and disgrace them, that 
from that very day I changed my whole style of playing.”—-La Trobe. 





ON MUSICAL TASTE. 


A writer of the last century has given the following definition of taste:— 
“ Taste is a facility in the mind to be moved by what is excellent in art ; it is a 
feeling of the truth. But science is to be informed of that truth, and of the means 
by which its effects are produced.” Accordingly, we hear of a cultivated or uncul- 
tivated taste—a vitiated or false—as opposed to a true taste. We have all within 
us the seeds of ‘taste, and are capable of improving them by cultivation into a 
sufficient knowledge of the polite arts. 

The famous “ De gustibus non est disputandum ” is a mighty foolish aphorism. 
Sir J. Reynolds has ably demonstrated the existence of a standard of taste in 
painting ; it is equally conspicuous in poetry, sculpture, music, and all other arts, 
including even gastronomy. ‘That is most worthy of admiration, which is pro- 
nounced to be such by the greatest number of competent judges. To borrow a 
homely illustration from gastronomy. A. we will suppose, has very obtuse gus- 
tatory organs, and tells B,, that he prefers a barn-fowl to a woodcock, mutton to 
venison, and perry to champagne ; adding, that there is no accounting for tastes. 
B. does not argue the point, but silently compassionates the idiosyncracy of his 
unhappy friend, well knowing that true taste has set the seal of supremacy, which 
is not to be shaken by the heresies of ignorant or perverted minds. 

The standard in music is easily pointed out. ‘That is the best music, which is 
composed with a view of exciting in our minds the noblest emotions, and which 
attains its object most effectually. No emotions are so noble and sublime as 
those that are connected with the adoration of the Supreme Being. Tried by this 
test, Handel is the greatest of composers whose works are familiar to an English 
ear. He is the most successful writer in the highest department of the art. His 
Messiah stands on the pinnacle of fame. Other writers have excelled in sacred 
composition, but none have ever rivalled the massive grandeur of. his choruses or 
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the sublimity of his strains. The souls of his hearers become spell-bound with 
awe and admiration, and are made to feel, as it were, their own immortality. 

Next to Handel's oratorios may rank the Creation, and the Masses of Haydn 
and Mozart. In these latter compositions are found morceauw of consummate 
beauty and power, and it is much to be regretted, that by reason of their con- 
nexion with Catholic ceremonies, they are not more familiarly known in England. 
For the same cause, many great Italian and Spanish sacred writers are known to 
the English public but by name, or by a few scanty and isolated specimens. We 
are happy, however, to observe that the taste for compositions of this class is od 
spreading with us. The fame of Bach is progressing with giaht steps. Ric 
and various are the mines that yet remain unexplored, both of German and Italian 
genius. 

We will borrow another illustration from a sister art. A modern writer has 
shrewdly remarked, that a little girl who knows nothing of sculpture, takes far 
greater delight in a sixpenny wax-doll than a connoisseur derives from the most 
exquisite baby of Flaxman or Chantry. She will play with it, dress it, and talk 
to it allday. We shall not dispute this, and were the pleasure as durable as it is 
intense, we should scarcely advocate the cultivation of the seeds of taste. But the 
child grows up, and becomes superior to its first impressions. The wax-doll 
charms no longer, and one source of pleasure is dried up. Now, if her judgment 
and taste have been duly cultivated, if her perceptions of the beautiful have been 
awakened and developed, then will the work of sculpture fill the void. Has the 
contrary been the case, wax and marble will be regarded with equal indifference. 

We shall endeavour to apply this to music. A child is captivated by a simple 
melody, and attendant harmonies are as caviare to its unsophisticated taste. There 
are, indeed, many who have never been able to distinguish one tune from another, 
and many more with no music in their souls. But with such we have nothing to 
do. ‘The perceptions expand—the ear becomes gradually sensible to the vast 
variety of expression which appropriate accompaniments may rend to the original 
melody. Science is requisite to trace the causes, and to ensure a due appropriation 
of the effects produced. Habit renders our emotions less lively, and a simple strain 
however beautiful, will pall upon the ear by frequent repetition. But science opens 
inexhaustible stores to the initiated, and repays a hundred fold the votaries of 
her shrine. 

The musical world may be divided into three categories. In the lowest may be 
placed those to whom nature has vouchsafed a musical ear, but have entirely neg- 
lected its culture and improvement. Such are alive to the charm of a simple 
melody, but nothing beyond. Harmony is a sealed volume. Among them are 
few or no enthusiasts, and predilection becomes indifference. 

In an intermediate class may be ranked the partially enlightened. Their cha- 
racteristic is a vitiated or false taste. They are enamoured of the dazzling and 
theatrical. Startling transitions, remote modulations, and recondite harmonies are 
their delight. In sister arts they would prefer the Composite to the Doric, or 
Moore to Milton. We remember one of this class who could see nothing in 
Luther’s hymn. The harmony was too simple. There should, at any rate; have 
been a diminished seventh at the word “ grave.” Hundreds of thousands in 
France and Italy know nothing of Handel, Mozart, and Haydn but the names, 
and thousands in England prefer Rossini and his imitators. Infinitely less nu- 
merous is the third and highest category, which comprehends the only true judges 
of the art. Familiar with the highest models of excellence, the ear has acquired an 
habitual delicacy, and answers with fidelity and precision to the finest impressions. 
The true judge distinguishes in the instant propriety from extravagance, grace 
from affectation, and gold from tinsel. With a capacity to appreciate and relish 
the most highly seasoned musical dainties, he yet feels that grandeur of outline 
and simplicity of detail are the only true sources of the sublime. He estimates the 
quantum of harmonic colouring requisite to the developement of the primary 
ideas, and condemns alike a deficiency and an excessive display of learning. He 
knows that art is but the handmaid of nature, though frequently usurping the 
place of her mistress; and feels, that neither the untutored melodist, nor the 
learned contrapuntist, who writes only for professors, will fill a niche in the temple 
of immortality. InpacaTor. 
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THE OPERA. 


Cottey Crssen, in his life, gives us the following account of the establish- 
ment of the Opera in England, separate from the interests of the other 
theatres :— 

“The inclination of our people of quality for foreign operas had now reached 
the ears of Jcaly, and the credit of their taste had drawn from thence, without 
any more particular invitation, one of their capital singers, the famous Signor 
Cavaliero Nicolini, from whose arrival, and the impatience of the town to hear 
him, it was concluded that operas, being now so completely provided, could not 
fail of success. 

“ The first opera that appeared at the Haymarket-house was Pprrhus.* Sub- 
scriptions at that time were not extended, as of late, to the whole season, but 
were limited to the first six days only of a new opera. The chief performers in 
this (Pyrrhus), were Nicolini, Valentini, and Mrs . Tofts; and for the inferior 
parts, the best that were then to be found, Whatever praises may have been given 
to the most famous voices that have been heard since Nicolini, upon the whole, 
I cannot but come into the opinion, that no singer since his time has so justly 
and gracefully acquitted himself, as Nicolini. At most, the difference between 
him and the greatest favourite of the ladies, Farinelli, amounted to this, that he 
might sometimes more exquisitely surprise us ; but Nicolini, Ne leasing the eye 
as wellas the ear), filled us with a more various, and rational elie t. The 115th 
Tatler says of him, ‘ Nicolini sets off any character he bears in an opera by his 
action, as much as he does the words of it by his voice ; every limb and finger 
contributes to the part he acts, inasmuch as a deaf man might go along with him 
in the sense of it. He performs the most ordinary action in a manner suitable to 
the greatness of his character, and shows the prince, even in the giving of a letter, 
or dispatching a message, &c.’ His voice at this first time of being among us, 
(for he made us a second visit while it was unimpaired), had all that strong, kan, 
sweetness of tone so lately admired in Senesino. A blind mancould scarce have 
distinguished them ; but, in the volubility of throat, the former had much the 
superiority. This so excellent a performer’s agreement was eight hundred 
guineas for the year, which is but an eighth part more than half the sum that has 
since been given to several that could never totally surpass him. The consequence 
of which is, that the losses by operas, for several seasons, to the end of the year 
1738, have been so great, that those gentlemen of quality, who last undertook the 
direction of them, found it ridiculous any longer to entertain the public at so 
extravagant an expense, while no other person thought himself obliged by it. 

“ Mrs. Tofts,t who took her first grounds of music here in her own country, 
before the Italian taste had so highly prevailed, was then not an adept in it ; yet 
whatever defect the fashionably skilful might find in her manner, she had, in the 
general sense of her spectators, charms that few of the most learned si ever 
arrive at. The beauty of her fine proportioned figure and exquisitely sweet 
silver tone of her voice, with that pecular rapid swiftness of her throat, were per- 
fections not to be imitated by art or labour. Valentini was every way inferior to 
Nicolini ;, yet as he had the advantage of giving usour first impression of a good 
opera-singer, he had still his admirers, and was of great service in being so skilful 
a second to his superior. Three such excellent performers, in the same kind of 
entertainment at once, England till this time had never seen. Their novelty, at 
least, was a charm that drew vast audiences of the fine world after them. 
Swiney, their sole director, was prosperous, and in one winter, a gainer by them 
of a moderate younger brother’s fortune. 

“ Yet, with all this fair weather, the season of their uninterrupted prosperity was 


* Pyrrhus and Demetrius (says Dr. Burney) was written originally in Italian by Adriano Morselli, and 
set to music by Alessandro Scarlatti, to which it was first performed in 1694. It was translated into English 
by Swiney the manager, and arranged by Nicola Haym, who composed a new overture and several addi- 
tional songs, which have considerable merit. 


+ Mrs. Tofts, the constant rival of Margarita de ?' Epine, was Ad seem > singer in all the first operas that 
lish part Itali 


were performed on our stage in English, and in part Eng talian, before a sufficient number 
of singers from Italy could be found to perform the whole in the language of that country. It appears 
that Nicolini and Mrs. Tofts had to sing a duet in the above opera, the one sang in Italian, and the other 
in English. Messrs. Ramondon and Cook kept to their mother tongue. Riccaboni states, in his General 
History of the Stage (Ed. 1754, p. 212), that at Hamburgh, in the early operas sung in the Italian manner, 
the’recitative was in the German language, and the airs generally in Italian. 
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not yet arrived ; for the great expense, and thinner audiences of the 7“ was a 
constant drawback upon their gains. By the short experience we had had of 
operas—by the high reputation they seemed to have arrived at the year before— 
by their power of drawing the whole body of nobility, as by enchantment, to their 
solemnities—by their prodigality of expense at which they were so willing to 
support them—and from the late extraordinary profits Swiney had made of them 
—what mountains did we not hope from this mole-hill! But alas! the fairy 
vision was vanished—this bridal beauty was grown familiar to the general taste, 
and satiety began to make excuses for its want of appetite. Or, what is still 
stranger, its late admirers now es much valued their judgment in being able to 
find out the faults of the performers, as they had before in discovering their ex- 
cellencies, The truth is, that this kind of entertainment, being entirely sensual, 
it had no possibility of getting the better of our reason, but by its novelty ; and 
that novelty could never be supported but by an annual change of the best voices, 
which, like the fairest flowers, bloom but for a season. From this natural cause, 
we have seen, within these two years, even Farinelli singing to an audience of 
five-and-thirty pounds. And yet, if common fame may be credited, the same 
voice, so neglected in one country, has in another had charms sufficient to make 
that crown sit easy on the head of a monarch, which the jealousy of politicians 
feared, without some such extraordinary amusement, his satiety of empire might 
tempt him a second time to resign. 

“ There is, too, in the very species of an Italian singer, such an innate fantastical 
pride and caprice, that the government of them eyed at least) is almost imprac- 
ticable. This distemper, as we were not sufficiently warned or apprised of, threw 
our musical affairs into perplexities, we knew not easily how to get rid of. There 
is scarce a sensible auditor in the kingdom, that has not, since that time, had oc- 
casion to laugh at the several instances of it. But what is still more ridiculous, 
these costly canary-birds have sometimes infected the whole body of our dignified 
lovers of music with the same childish animosities ; ladies have been known to de- 
cline their visits, upon account of their being of a different musical party,—Cesar 
and Pompey made not a warmer division in the Roman republic, than those 
heroines, their countrywomen the Faustina and Curroni, blew up in our com- 
monwealth of academical music, by their implacable pretensions to superiority ! 
and while this greatness is their unalterable virtue, it will never be practicable to 
make two capital singers of the same sex, do as they should do in one opera at the 
same time! No, not though England were to double the sums it has already 
thrown after them ; for even in their own country, where an extraordinary occa- 
sion has called a great number of their best to sing together, the mischief they 
have made has been proportionable; an instance of which happened at Parma, 
where, upon the celebration of the marriage of that duke, a collection was made 
of the most eminent voices, that experience or interest could purchase, to give as 
compie‘e an opera, as the whole vocal power of Italy could furnish. But when it 
came to the proof of this musical project, behold! what woful work they made of 
it! every performer would be a Cesar, or nothing; their several pretensions to 
preference were not to be limited within the laws of harmony ; they would all 
choose their own songs; but not more to set off themselves, than to. oppose, or 
a another of an occasion to shine; yet any one would sing a bad song, pro- 
vided nobody else had a good one ; till at last they were thrown together, like so 
many feathered warriors for a battle-royal in a cock-pit, where every one was 
obliged to kill another, to save himself! What pity it was these froward misses 
and masters of music, had not engaged to entertain the court of some king of Mo- 
rocco, that could have known a good opera from a bad one; with how much 
ease would such a director have brought them to better order ; but, alas! as it has 
been said of greater things, ‘‘ suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit,’ imperial Rome fell 
by the too great strength of its own citizens! so fell this mighty opera, ruined by, 
the too great excellency of its singers! for, upon the whole, it proved to be as 
barbarously bad, as if malice itself had composed it. Now though something of 
this kind, equally provoking, has generally embarrassed the state of operas these 
thirty years, yet it was the misfortune of the managing actors, at the Haymarket, 
to have felt the first effects of it; the honour of the singer, and the interest of 
the undertakers, were so often at variance, that the latter had but a bad bargain.” 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


MORI AND ALBERTAZZI. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSIOAL WORLD. 


Sir,—My attention has this morning been directed to your last Number of the 
Musical World, wherein is inserted an article headed “ Albertazai, Mori, and the 
Gloucester Festival.” That you should have imparted the authority of your well- 
known periodical to a mere on dit, which can in no wise benefit its pages, and only 
tend to wound the feelings of the parties whose names are so brought before the 
public, is a matter of surprise to many who are acquainted with the mistatement 
of the article in question, ‘That I was prevented singing at the Gloucester Festival 
by serious indisposition, the certificate of my medical adviser can satisfactorily 
attest; and the following copy of my agreement with Mr. Amott, acting on the 
part of the Stewards of the same meeting, will as satisfactorily refute the assertion, 
that my non-appearance was attributable to a misunderstanding with Mr. Mori, 
who, I am bound to observe, acted only as the friend of Mr. Amott in making the 
engagement with me, 
COPY OF THE AGREEMENT, 

“I, John Amott, on the part of the Stewards of the Gloucester Festival Music 
Meeting, do agree to give Madame Albertazzi an engagement for the above meet- 
ing, which takes place on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of September next, being 
six performances, viz. three morning and three evening, the terms for which to be 

*, on and with the condition, that Madame Albertazzi shall neither sing 
before the said meeting, nor until the conclusion of the said meeting announce, or 
cause to be announced, her intention of singing at any concert or musical per- 
formance within forty miles of the city of Gloucester. The rehearsal to take p. 
on the 10th of September. 


“ Accepted the above terms and conditions. 
Signed Emma ALBERTAzz1I.” 


Your sense of justice will, I trust, induce you to give insertion to this contra- 
diction, It is right that the public should know that neither caprice or private 


disagreement had ought to do with the non-fulfilment of the engagement by me, 
which arose totally from the cause already explained, viz. serious indisposition. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
129, Regent-street, Sept. 24, 1838. Emma ALBERTAZZI. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


The winter campaign has commenced. Covent Garden has been opened this 
week ; and, in a few days, its great competitor Drury, with the minor rivals of 
these two metropolitan theatres, the melo-dramatic Adelphi, and the delicate and 
perfumed Olympic, will generously throw wide their doors to the public. The 
latter will of course indulge us, as of yore, with translations, by persons of quality 
about town, of pieces adapted to the nerves of the genteelest of audiences. The 
principle of their construction, according to the result of a careful analysis of some 
fifty choice species, is two jokes to a farce, and these of a kind not calculated to 
disturb the mouth be yond the blandest and most complacent smile: the remainder 
consists of elegant twacdle, learnt at first hand, by a long personal intimacy and 
dining acquaintance with the fashionables of the second tables of our haute nob- 
lesse. Whatever broad views of life, salient traits of character, or happy strokes 
of wit, may be calculated to disturb delicate organizations, or ruffle the current of 
a simpering placidity, are carefully avoided. All is regulated on the most improved 
views of man-millinery. But when one of coarser mind gets over the stench of 
the Eau de Cologne, and Otto of Roses ; the acting, the scenery, and, some eccen- 
tricities apart which may be traced to the pervading influence of the second tables 
aforesaid, the costume will repay his endurance. The Adelphi usually errs as 
much in the other extreme. ws the serious pieces fetch their incidents from 


* Two hundred guineas we believe.—E. M. W. 
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the furthest bounds of probablity, and their sentiment and moral are generally 
from the equivocal source of French generation. The comic are too often coarse 
caricatures in the persons, and the grosser order of humour in the language. The 
redeeming qualities are found in the tact of the management, producing shewy 
and often startling effects, within a very small area, by a thorough knowledge of 
all the means at a manager’s disposal, and the judicious combination of those 
means ; in the acting, per ach allude more particularly to O. Smith, Mrs, Yates, 
and her husband, which often succeeds in bringing the unnatural within the pale 
of humanity ; and in the introduction of novelties, Arabs or Bayaderes, calculated 
to excite and appease public curiosity. Drury Lane has for some time been in 
the hands of a tactician, who resembles the manager of the Adelphi in the last 
named particular, but who is on the whole less felicitous in his selections for the 
purpose, and who labours under the disadvantage of desecrating a temple dedi- 
cated to the productions of the mind by aint objects. For instance, he is 
about to produce a horse-piece, now a threadbare novelty, and so far disabling his 
judgment ; and is bent to pollute Classic ground still further by defiling it with 
lions, tigers, and “ creeping things.” By way, we presume, of compensation for 
this, he is casting about him worthily for the resuscitation of Opera. Braham, 
Bishop, Barnett, Blagrove, Balfe, (here’s alliteration!) Albertazzi, H. Phillips, 
and Miss Romer, form a host of musical talent, from which something becoming 
a national theatre may be justly anticipated. 

There remains Covent Garden for our critical disquisition. Last year the 
attempt was begun by Mr. Macready, and seconded by many of the most respect- 
able members of the theatrical profession, to rescue the Drama from its state of 
disgrace and degradation, It would be too long a tale now to enter into the canses 
of this state, to brace its decline from the days of the elder Kemble, and show 
how the stage gradually lost its respectability, and how its professors, in too many 
instances, contributed to lower it in the public estimation. ‘The crown of Tragedy 
had fallen in the mire, and swine contested the pearls. Mr. Macready stepped 
forward to vindicate his art. The fire was rekindled on the altar of Apollo, rich 
wreaths of vervain decked it greenly, the temple was lustrated, and our elder 
poets appeared with a pomp unknown before to do sacrificial honour to the god. 
To drop metaphor, however, the Drama was speedily restored to her place, as an 
instrument of mental pleasure and improvement. 

Mr. Macready had to encounter much opposition from the press, chiefly from 
the daily press; and, so far as we know, for no other earthly reason, than the 
dislike men have to see another occupy high ground, and claim that attention as a 
right, which it is more agreeable to have besought as a favour, This opposition 
was chiefly of a negative kind. Denial of the improvements he had effected 
would have been too gross; but it was easy to suppress the tributes they merited, 
and while vapid spectacles at other houses occupied whole columns, a play of our 
“ honoured Shakspeare’s,” restored to pristine integrity, and illustrated by the 
learning of the scholar and taste of the artist, would be noticed in about a dozen 
lines. Yet the public had discrimination enough to judge for itself, and bore out 
the actor in his honourable attempt. This season has happily commenced under 
more favourable auspices. The press begin to swim with the stream of popular 
opinion, and the public seem thoroughly aroused to a sense of the importance of 
Mr. Macready’s success to their own social enjoyment. Men of the highest mark 
in literature are rallying round him, and the stage bids fair once more to be “ the 
morning star, the guide and pioneer, of true philosophy.” 

Coriolanus was the opening play of the season on Monday last. In a former 
number we did justice to the grand scenic accessories by which it is illustrated, and 
it is their best praise to say that they gain in effect by repetition. The chief dif- 
ference in the cast of the play, as it is termed, was the substitution of Mr. Van- 
denhoff in the principal character for Mr. Macready ; the which gentleman made 
his reappearance here after an absence, and, we believe, a profitable absence, of 
about two years in the United States. We are sorry that we cannot speak in 
terms of praise of the performance. One grand mistake seemed, in our appre- 
hension, to pervade it ; for, throughout, the tone and bearing of Mr. Vandenhoff, 
were more characteristic of the demagogue than of the aristocratic leader. His 
passioning, too, bespoke rather the rooted habits of mature life than the ebulliency 
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of youth. His reading of the part, taken speech by speech, was correct, for he is 
a man of education ; but this is the sum of eulogy in which truth will bear us out. 
He was aptly mated in his coarse conception of the part by Mr. Phelps, in Z'udlus 
Aufidius, who certainly “ out-heroded Herod” in a petty way. The other cha- 
racters were, as in the representation of last season, admirably sustained. 

Previously to the play, “ God save the Queen” was duly sung, and duly 
honoured, being encored. After this Mr. Macready was unanimously called for, 
who addressed the audience in a few, but happily selected words, expressive of his 
determination to rest his claims to success on his zeal, his integrity of purpose, and 
good faith towards the public. 

The Haymarket enacts the same pieces as per last, and to bumper houses, 
We are about to see, hear, and report on the state of the Surrey, the City, Sad- 
lers’ Wells, and other theatres “ down east,” or at either pole of this our world- 
absorbing metropolis. Astley’s and the lions hold their own; and at the Strand, 
Mr. Selby has produced a continuation of the Life, History, and surprising 
Adventures of the celebrated Robert Macaire—entitling the same Jacques 
Strop, which well deserves the attention of connoisseurs in the marvellous. 





COURT CIRCULAR. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty attended Divine service at St. Geerge’s Chapel 
on Sunday evening last, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, Lady Portman, 
Lady Mary Stopford, Miss Anson, Lady Forbes, Viscount Melbourne, Viscount 
Palmerston, Lord Lilford, Earl of Surrey, Hon. Miss Murray, and the Hon. 
Colonel Cavendish. The service was Baynes in A. Sanctus and responses, 
Jomelli, and the anthem, “ The heavens are telling,” from Haydn’s Creation. 
Mr. Elvey, M.B. presided at the organ. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mapame Dutcken has given concerts at Wiesbaden, Ems, Baden Baden,and 
several other German cities, and has been received with the utmost enthusiasm. 
She is universally pronounced, by the most competent judges, to be the first female 
pianiste of the present day, and has received from several large cities very flattering 
offers of engagements to perform during the winter season. It is her intention to 
return to England by the end of this month. At Ems, the Grand Duke Alexander, 
heir to the Russian throne, gave a féte to a great number of distinguished person- 
ages there present, including the Duchess of Nassau, the Princes and Princesses 
of Nassau, | ete Dietrichstein, Prince Lieven, &c. &c., for the express purpose 
of hearing Madame Dulcken, She highly delighted her illustrious audience ; and 
the Grand Duke presented her with a superb pair of diamond ear-rings. 


Mapanm_E Fri1powicz, the accomplished female Violinist, intenls paying Ire- 
land and Scotland a visit. 

Concerts will be given next week at Ipswich and Woodbridge, at which Miss 
Birch and Mr. Parry, jun. will sing. Miss Birch’s singing at the Gloucester Fes- 
tival is spoken of in the highest manner by all the professionals who were present. 


Ir will be the turn of Manchester to give a musical festival next season. No 
meeting on any — scale will be held at Liverpool until the new music hall be 
completed, which will be by the autumn of 1840. 


Rosstn1’s splendid opera of William Tell will be among the first productions at 
Drury Lane Theatre, under the musical direction of Mr. Bishop. Braham will 
sustain a principal part, but not the primo tenore, the music of which is written 
very high. Albertazzi, Miss Romer, Miss Betts, Miss Poole, &c. will be the prin- 
cipal soprani. 

Bevneptct, Rooke, and Loder are busily engaged in composing new operas for 
the winter theatres ; and Planche is strengthening his vocal corps for the Olympic, 
where musical pigces will form a principal part of the entertainments. 
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Gtovorsrer Musioat Festivat.—It is reported that the Stewards are 1500/., 
out of pocket by the late Gloucester Festival, the expenditure being 5,000/., and 
the receipts little more than 3,500/. We hope this may turn out incorrect.— 
Hereford Journal. 

Tux Sr. James's Tuearre has been pronounced by the first vocalist of the day, 
one of the best in London for giving due effect to music. It is still doubtful if the 
German opera or French plays will prevail during the approaching season, and it 
will be curious if, while the doubt exists, this beautiful theatre should slip through 
the hands both of Frenchmen and Germans, and be let for vaudevilles to be got 
up in the style of Vestris, 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tartint did not commence his studies on the violin till he was twenty years of age. _ - 

A.J. S KE. is informed that we have never received the article he mentions, we will make enquiries 
about it. 

AN AMATEUR.—The change which has taken Fos in the size of ‘* The Musical World” has been con- 
sidered a great improvement, and it now forms three volumes in the year instead of four, the delay in pub- 
lishing the Index was unavoidable, in future it shall appear with the first number after the completion of 
each volume. Every attention sha!l be paid to our Correspondents suggestion, 

H, C.—We are unable to give the information required. 





Weexty List or New Pusrications. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Lanner. Recruiting waltzes.......0.«+.. Wessel 
Carpentier. Mosaique from Thomas’ 
*€ Le Perruquicr.” .seresereee i 
Kuhlau. ‘* Adieu a Stockhol 
miére sonata, in A. 
Czerny, C. Introduct 


sevecccerees Lt: 


++Ditto 


ndo 
brillante, ‘‘ the pretty one time.” Paine 
VOCAL, 


Marras. Barcarola, ‘‘ Windsor castle,” Lonsdale 
Stevenson, Sir J ‘When winds 

breathe soft,” a giee for five voices... Willis 
Strauss. ‘‘ The ladies bouquet,”.......Jefferys 


No. 2 of standard Songs ‘‘ Auld Robin 
Grey” Jefferys 
Klitz, P. Songs of the mid watch..... Z. 7. Purday 
Beethoven. Six sacred songs, No. 1, 
Oh God thy goodness; 2, God is my 
song; 3, I love my God.... eves Wessel 
PIANO DUE 





D PIANO. 
Pratton, W.S_ First grand trio in C. Wessel 
Kuhlau. Variations concertante on a 
romance from ‘* Euryanthe” Wessel 





NEW SONGS. 
“ eee, the moon plays on 
rose,” J. P. Knight.......+. eonee oe 

* Old time is still a flying,” Ditto.. 
«* The old yew tree,” C,H. Purday..cocsssseee 
** Oh! the smile on thy cheek,” Louisa 


= 
© 





Pyne. 
Oh! what is man?” E. J. Loder..........svesee 
Agnes (“‘ I saw her in childhood”) P. Klitz.... 
** Weary’s ny love of my letiers,” C. E, Horn 
VOCAL DUETS. 
‘* No more the siren voice of fame,” V. Bel- 


torodwonw wrt 





ini 

“ Sunbcam of summer,” Ditto...... weeseeeereeee 
«* Tyrolese evening hymn,” adapted by C. H. 
Purday 
** Home the laden bees repair,” G. Ware 

TRIOS AND GLEEs. 
“© O mio bel idolo” (Tric) Mereadante.. 

** Hene’er knew what thoughts had bi 
(from ‘ Exile of Genoa”) Schmnidt.... 
« Health to the Queen” (new glee, 3 vo 
C H, Purday , 
** Ovean sprites” (3 voices) W. fTurle.....+. ar 
** Song of the sea sprites” (‘Tjo)-S, Goube.... 
**’ Tis not to win the breath of.fame” (Ex'le 
of Genoa) Weber 











0 
*,* New editions cf the popular glees of Calleott, 


Cooke, Jackson, King, Stevens, Webbe, &c. &c., 
arranged with a pianoforte accompaniment. 
London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 


“THE DEVIL'S OPERA.” 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
UST published, the following pieces 
t 


from the above Opera, now performing, with 

the greatest suecess, at the English Opera House.— 

“*O, Blame me not.” “ Good night.” ** Like him 

who sails on the midnight deep.” ‘* O'er the smooth 

waters.” ‘* I come from the realms of cloudless 
blue.” ** Forget thee? no, never!” &e, &e. 

Published by H. HILL & SONS, Regent Street, 





and to be had of all music sellers in town and 
country. 





PIANOFORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
WORNUM INVENTOR and 


e Manufacturer, of Patent Double-Action 
Pianoforte, at the Musie Hall, Store Street, Bed- 


ford Square. 

THE PICCOLO. 
Plain, in Mahog 
Best Ditto 
Elegant, with Trusses ...++.. 
Ditto, with Cylinders... 
Plain Rose’ d 42 Ditto 
Elegant coccccccscesseccceee. cvveseee © coe 50 Ditto 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 Guineas to.ecensseeereee suceee 75 Guineas 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 Guineas t0.....00ee-eee 75 Guineas 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL, 
From 75 Guineas tos.secssssessseeceres ce. 90 Guineas 
The above Instruments are well Manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates, 
The Piccolo stands 3 feet, 8 inches high; and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 ft. four in. long. 
A liberal allowance to exporters and dealers. 
This extensive reduction been drawn from 
the advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
** New Piccolo Pianoforte,” the success of which 
has induced certain manufacturers to announce and 
sell instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the public are deceived and 
the inventor injured 
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